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EDITORIAL 


Cardinal Gilroy’s Blessing. Shortly after his elevation to the Sacred 
Purple we were privileged at St. Edmund’s College to receive a visit 
from His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Sydney, Australia. 
His Eminence pleased us greatly by the interest which he took in every- 
one and everything, and we felt that a bond of friendship had been 
forged. Later on his return to Australia he was pleased to write as 
follows : 

“T am extremely grateful to you for your kindness in sending me a 
copy of the periodical which you have started at St. Edmund’s. You 
certainly have the talent to produce a work that will be extremely useful 
not only in England but wherever the English language is spoken. 
The more you can do to inculcate a love for the Scriptures, so much 
the more will you do for the Church itself. 

I recall with profound satisfaction the very delightful but all too 
brief visit to your venerable college. 

Praying that God will bless St. Edmund’s, the Catholic Biblical 
Association and yourself.” 

I remain, 
Yours sincerely in our Lord, 
(signed) A. T. CarpINaL GILROY, 
12th June, 1946. Archbishop of Sydney. 


The September Meeting. A very pleasant day was spent at St. 
Benedict’s School, Ealing, on 1st September, thanks largely to the truly 
Benedictine hospitality of Fr. Prior and the Headmaster. 

The lectures were attended by a very appreciative gathering. At 
11.45 a.m., Fr. Sutcliffe, S.J., lectured on “ The Future Life in the 
Old Testament,” and at 3 p.m. Fr. Fuller spoke on “ Bishop Challoner 
and the Douay Bible.” An interesting discussion followed both 
papers. In response to some requests these lectures will be printed 
later in SCRIPTURE. It is intended to organize “ Scripture Days” of 
this kind regularly, and the next will be in January in the London area. 
Details will be announced in the Catholic Herald some weeks in advance, 
and also in the January Scripture, which we shall endeavour to publish 
promptly. Disappointment was expressed at the September meeting 
that > next would not be till January. We certainly expect to hold 
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them more and more frequently, but may we say that this depends largely 
on the support received from the public. The greater the number 
attending the more often the meetings will be organized. We have 
not done much advertising hitherto and should be glad of assistance 
in making our meetings better known. There is clearly a large potential 
public for such lectures, but as the venture is somewhat new, no doubt 
some time must elapse before full contact is made. Much therefore 
depends on the efforts of members as well as the committee. 


Study plans. We are pleased to announce that a group study course 
on the Gospel of St. Luke has now been pre . It contains sug- 
gestions on how to organize a parish group and gives outlines of twelve 
meetings covering the whole Gospel. It may thus take three or six 
months according as the meetings are held weekly or fortnightly. The 
aim is to get the ordinary Catholic to become familiar with the text of 
the Gospel. Group study of this kind has more than one advantage. 
In the first place it keeps one up to a regular reading of the text and in 
the second place the knowledge derived from it is likely to be more 
vivid and lasting than that acquired by private reading. Thirdly, 
all may gain useful information from discussion with others equilly 
interested in the subject. The study course on St. Luke has not yet 
been printed. It would be a help if those interested sent in orders 
for copies in advance. The cost will not be more than sixpence each. 
It is not, of course, necessary to send money in advance, but we should 
be glad to have some idea of the number to print. Later, other books 
of the New Testament and Old Testament will be prepared in the same 
way. 

January Number. This reprint is still available at 1s. 6d. a copy. 
We are obliged to charge more than the normal, owing to the heavy 
cost of reprinting a number after the type has been “ distributed ” or 
dispersed. Those who wish to purchase copies should write to the 
Hon. Treasurer, St. Edmund’s College. 


The Foreign Missions. \n our last number we said that some of the 
members might welcome the opportunity of helping missionaries by 
_ paying their subscriptions to this Association. Already we are able 
to offer the first chance of this. The Prefect Apostolic of Northern 
Nigeria has sent us £5, which he can ill afford, as a Life Subscription 
to this Association. He writes: “‘ Protestant missionaries very greatly 
outnumber Catholic missionaries in the West Coast of Africa, and up 
here in Northern Nigeria they outnumber us twenty or thirty times. 
The atmosphere of the missions is by consequence = Protestant, 
but the Catholic Church has a weight and a respectability all its own.” 
He observes that Protestant treatment of the Bible either becomes 
rationalist or else concentrates too exclusively on the Old Testament. 
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The Church alone preserves the Bible intact. The Catechism is a 
short cut to all the Bible contains, but it needs to be followed up 
and completed by reading and studying the Holy Scriptures. “The 
Bible must seem no monopoly of Protestant Christians. | Our 
Catholics need to be familiar with the Bibletext also and to be able 
to point out in it all they have learned in its résumé, the Catechism. 

We need Bible classes and study and your Association is something 
that may well help to direct and assist us . . . The fruit of your efforts 
will not only show itself at home but spread to every part of the Empire 
and English-speaking world. From the spiritual point of view, this 
great Empire of ours is indeed a grand responsibility before God, and 
what a glory it would be if we responded as we should .. . We are in a 
terrible way for necessary funds but, however, attached is a cheque 
for £5 life membership to help and encourage your work, and may 
the loving Father of all send it back to us another way with interest.’ 


Catholic Bookshops. n spreading the sale of the‘ QUARTERLY we are 
handicapped by the lack of a list of ‘Catholic bookshops. Would 
members be kind enough to send in names and addresses of their localities? 
We have, of course, details of the larger firms of publishers; such as 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Sheed & Ward, &c. 


Lending Library. Gifts of books continue to come in and we thank 
all those who have presented them. It will please them to know that 
good and ever-increasing use is being made of the library. Copies of 
the list of regulations may be had on application to the Secretary. 


The Society for Old Testament Study. An International Meeting was 
held at Cardiff from Monday, September 9th to Friday, September 13th, 
at which representatives from many continental countries were present 
in this country for the first time since the outbreak of war. It was thus 
no ordinary meeting and it was.a great pleasure to meet again men from 
foreign lands with interests in common. Professors from the occupied 
countries expressed in sincere and moving terms their gratitude to Great 
Britain for her resistance to Nazi Germany which led to the final victory. 
Catholics were well represented ; we welcomed Professors C and 
de Langhe of Louvain University, Belgium; Professors and 
van der Ploeg of Nijmegen University, Holland; Professor Dyson, S.J., 
of the Biblical Institute, Rome; and, for some of the sessions, Father 
Ulecia of Spain. Mgr. Barton, Father Lattey, S.J. and Father Fuller 
were also present from this coun 

The meeting opened with a dinner at the Park Hotel at which, among 
other speeches, the Lord Mayor and representatives of the University 
welcomed us to Cardiff. The occasion was also marked by the 
presentation to Dr. T. H. Robinson, President of the Society, of a 
volume of essays specially written for this purpose by distinguished 
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professors in recognition of his long and devoted services to the Society. 
Dr. Robinson retired from the office of President and Father Lattey, S.J. 
-was elected in his place for the coming year. The election was note- 
worthy in that it is the first time that a Catholic priest has been elected 
to that position. We offer him our congratulations and wish him all 
Success. A very crowded programme filled the days of the meeting— 
no less than four papers a day being read. But the interest and the 
discussions never flagged. Finally, grateful thanks must be offered to 
the Warden and Students of Aberdare Hall who looked after us so well 


during our stay. R.C.F. 


A CALL TO WORSHIP 


(PSALM 94) 
by Dom Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


HE new edition of the Psalter, newly translated into Latin from 
the original Hebrew by the Jesuit Fathers of the Biblical 
Institute in Rome, and declared by Pope Pius: XII an official text 
for the recitation of the Divine Office, provides us with a welcome 
excuse for turning once more to that most commented of all the books 
of the Bible. At the request of the Rev. Editor of this Review, I pro- 
to put together a few notes on those psalms which are most 
requently used either at the Mass or at the Divine Office. 
Psalm 94 is one of these. From time immemorial it has been employed 
to usher in the official prayer of the Church at Matins. We append 
here the new translation with the corresponding English version : 


PSALM 94 
THE SUMMONS TO DIVINE PRAISE 
VENITE, ExuLTEMUS Domino ! 
First Part 


Venite, exultemus Domino: 1. O come, let us sing unto the Lord : 


acclamemus Petrae salutis nostrae. let us shout for joy to the Rock of 
our salvation. 

Accedamus in conspectum ejus 2. Let us come before His presence 
cum laudibus, cum canticis exultemus with songs, let us shout for joy with 
ei. psalms unto Him. - 

Nam Deus magnus est Dominus 3. For the Lord is a great God, and 
et Rex magnus super omnes deos ; a great king above all gods ; 

in manu ejus sunt profunda terrae, 4. in His hands are the depths of the 
et altitudines montium ipsius sunt. earth, the heights of the mountains 


are also His. 
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Ipsius est mare, nam Ipse fecitillud, 5. The sea is His, for He has miade it, 


et terra sicca quam formaverunt manus and His is the dry land which His 
ejus. hands have fashioned. 

Venite, adoremus et procidamus, 6. O come, let us adore, let us fall 
et genua flectamus Domino qui fecit down, let us kneel before the Lord 
nos. who made us. 

Nam Ipse est Deus noster: nos autem 7. For He is our God: and we are 
populus pascuae Ejus et oves manus the people of His pasture and the 
Ejus. flock of His hands. 

Second Part 

Utinam hodie vocem Ejus audiatis : Oh, that today you may hear His 

voice 

Nolite obdurare corda vestra ut in 8. Harden not your heart as in Meriba, 
Meriba, ut in die Massa in deserto, as on the day of Massa in the wilderness, 

ubi tentaverunt me patres vestri, 9. | where your fathers tempted me, 
probaverunt me, etsi viderant opera they tried me, although they had 
mea. seen my works. 

Quadraginta annos taeduit me to. For forty years was I disgusted 
generationis illius, et dixi: Populus with that generation, and said: They 
errans corde sunt, et non noverunt are a people that err in their heart, 
vias meas. and they did not know my way. 

Ideo juravi in ira mea: “Non 11. Therefore I swore in my wrath: 
introibunt in requiem meam.” “They shall not enter into my rest.” 


The Syriac, the Septuagint and the Vulgate ascribe this psalm to 
David. Indeed, in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv, 7) this psalm is 
introduced as follows: “So, he fixes another day. Today, as he calls 
it; in the person of David, all those long years afterwards, he uses the 
words I have already quoted, If you hear his voice speaking this day, 
do not harden your hearts.” But modern biblical scholars tend to 
assign this psalm to the decades immediately following the return of 
the Jews from exile. In fact, Psalm 94 belongs to a group of six— 
94-99—which have as their common theme the rapturous joy experienced 
by the Jews in God’s service. One of these psalms, the 95th, has in 
the Septuagint this telling title: ‘“ When the House was built after the 
Captivity.” The Davidic authorship, mentioned in Hebrews, need 
not be understood as more than a generic attribution referring to the 
whole psalter, not to this specific psalm. When we examine the psalm, 
it is obvious that it falls into two divisions: 1-7a=7b-11. The 
former is a joyful summons to Israel to the Worship of God; the 
latter a timely warning to be loyal to God’s voice. Some writers insist 
on making the psalm consist of two fragments. They base their opinion 
on the change of theme. This change, however, may be easily explained 
otherwise, and in fact the two sections of the psalm re-enforce each other. 

The psalm opens with a grandiose invitation: Véenite, exultemus 
Domino. These are simple, but stirring words. The Knights Templars 
used them as their battle-cry. The new Latin translation continues : 
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Acclamemus Petrae salutis nostrae. Let us shout for joy to the Rock 
of our salvation. This exemplifies one of the most welcome changes 
in the new version. Often in the Old Testament God is called Rock 
or Castle, to denote refuge, place of security, of safety. The Sacred 
Poets had before their eyes oon mountain-tops of the East, crowned 
by a fortified castle, which the warrior hailed as his longed-for refuge. 
The simile occurs several times in the Psalter; for example in Psalm 
17: Diligo: Te, Domine, fortitudo mea : Domine petra mea, arx méa, 
liberator meus, Deus meus, rupes mea, in quam confugio. 

- Verse 5—ZJpsius est mare, nam Ipse fecit illud—is one of those examples 
of sublimity in simplicity, in which the Bible abounds. The idea could 
not be expressed in simpler words; and yet, only those who have 
recited or sung it in mid-ocean have experienced how lasting and irre- 
sistible an impression it can produce. 

The most important change of the new Latin version is to be found 
in verse 8, where instead of the former phrases: in exacerbatione, and 
secundum diem tentationis, the translators have wisely retained the original 
Hebrew: ut in Meriba, in die Massa, thus referring the readers to one 
of the episodes in Jewish history which no faithful Israelite could ever 
forget : it is in fact one of the blackest pages in the annals of the chosen 
race. The episode is-narrated twice. First in Exodus (xvii, 1 sqq.) 
where we find Israel as usual murmuring in the desert for lack of water, 
and Moses “ called the name of that place Temptation (Massa) because 
of the chiding of the children of Israel, and for that they tempted the 
Lord saying: Is the Lord amongst us or not?” (Exodus xvii, 7). 
The second narrative occurs in Numbers (xx, 1 sqq.). See especial 
verse 13: “ This is the water of contradiction (Meriba), where the 
children of Israel strove with words against the Lord and He was sanctified 
in them (that is, and He was blasphemed by them).” 

The concluding verses of the psalm must be read against the historical 
background of the terrible national apostasy of the Jewish nation in 
the desert when they openly rejected God who was leading them, in 
favour of the golden calf, before which they knelt, saying: ‘‘ These 
are thy gods, O Israel, that have brought thee out of the land of Egypt ” 
(Exodus xxxii, 4). One of the greatest Spanish classical writers, Fray 
Luis de Léon, who belonged by birth to a Jewish family, penned these 
lines :! “‘ If we read carefully that which was written by Moses, we shall 
‘come to the conclusion that in the worship of the golden calf is to be 
found the principal crime, for which, by God’s permission, the Jews 
were allowed to disown and deny Christ.” 

We have given this psalm the title “ A Call to Worship.” And 
such it certainly is, especially the first part: a summons to praise God 
officially in the Temple. The Jews still use it in their Liturgy for the 

1 Los Nombres de Cristo, Lib. 11, par. 1. ; ; , 
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weekly inauguration of the Sabbath. In the Christian Liturgy of the 
Western Church, it has for centuries past opened the daily office of 
Matins. From the Roman Breviary it passed on to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. St. Benedict wishes this introductory Psalm to be said 
cum antiphona, or preferably to be sung—aut certe decantandus (Holy 
Rule, ch. ix). In another chapter (xliii) he directs that the Venite 
should be recited omnino subtrahendo et morose—quite slowly and 
leisurely. And certainly on big festivals, one of the joys afforded by 
the recitation of the Divine Office in choir, i is to lift up one’s soul in 
the elaborate and unforgettable strains of the Venite exultemus Domino, 
acclamemus Petrae salutis nostrae ! 

The second part of the psalm has also its timely reminder. It brings 
back to the memory of those who are about to recite the Divine Praises 
the fact that these in themselves mean nothing unless they be accom- 
panied by a life of loyalty and fidelity to God. Otherwise He could 
repeat of us what He said of the Jews: Populus iste labiis me honorat, 
cor autem eorum longe est a me. 


THE DATE OF OUR LORD’S BIRTH 
by T. CorBIsHLey, S.J. 


T first sight it seems odd that the date of the Nativity of our 
A should be in any doubt, since we have grown accustomed 
to reckoning all other events from that as starting-point. And 
if only the sixth century monk, Dionysius Exiguus, to whom we owe 
our present system of reckoning, had been correct in his calculations, 
there would of course be no problem. Unfortunately he was wrong. 
It looks as though his calculation was based on the two passages of St. 
Luke (iii, 23 and iii, 1), which seem to state definitely that our Lord 
was thirty in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Czsar. Since 
Augustus died in the year 767 A.U.C., it would seem to follow that the 
fifteenth ed of Tiberius eae! in the year 782, so that if Dionysius 
ying that the fifteenth year of Tiberius saw 
aes abuiius of Coane ek co cael cael to deduce 
that he was born in the course of the year 753 A.U.C.—which thus 
became what we call B.C. 1.. (B.C. 1 and not A.D. 1, presumably 
because most of the year occurred before the Nativity.) 

Whatever else is certain, we can state categorically that this con- 
clusion is wrong. The account of the Nativity given us in Matthew 
ii, makes it clear that our Lord was born before Herod died, an event 
which occurred in the year 750 A.U.C. The evidence for this date is 
to be found in two passages of Josephus (Ant. xvii, 8, 1, BJ. i, 33, 8), 
which inform us that Herod died 37 years after his recognition by 


c 
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the Triumvirate at Rome, in the year 714 A.U.C. (cf. Ant. xiv, 14, 5) 
and 34 years after his actual assumption of power (in 717 A.U.C. ¢. 
Ant. xiv, 16, 4). (It must be remembered that in reckoning dates, the 
ancients counted in the zerminus a quo so that 34 years from 717 A.U.C. 
=750 A.U.C.). 

It is clear then that our Lord was born not later than 750 A.U.C. 
and if we turn to Luke ii, 2, we find a piece of evidence which may 
help us to determine the date a little more precisely. In this well known 
passage, St. Luke appears to inform us that the Nativity took place 
at a time when a census of the Roman Empire was being held, a census 
which was carried out in the period when “ Cyrinus” (Gk. kupnvlos = 
Quirinius) was governor of Syria. Do we know when this was? 
The argument by which it is established is complicated and too long 
for adequate discussion here; but the outlines are as follows. We 
know from Tacitus (Ann. iii, 48) that a certain P. Sulpicius Quirinius 
was consul .under. Augustus, that he afterwards fought a successful 
war against a people called the Homonadenses, and accompanied: a 
member of the Imperial family on a mission to Armenia. We know 
from Josephus (Ant. xvii, 13, 5) that a certain Quirinius was governor 
of Syria at the time when Archelaus was deposed from the Jewish 
throne and Judaea was turned into a Roman province. Now the date 
of this latter event is 759 A.U.C., and cannot therefore be the date of 
the Nativity. At the same time, we know, both from the passage in 
Josephus and from Acts v, 37 that a (presumably famous) census was 
carried out on the occasion of the provincialisation of Judaea, in 759 
A.U.C. 

At first sight, the non-Christian historian might well be pardoned 
for suggesting that St. Luke is at fault in his Gospel in suggesting that 
the Nativity took place when Quirinius was governor of Syria, at the 
time of a census. The difficulty seems to be increased by the evidence 
of Josephus (Anz. xvi, 8, sqq.), which seems to make it impossible for 
~ Quirinius to have been governor of Syria before the death of Herod, 
for the narrative as given by Josephus implies a succession of Roman 
governors of Syria during the later years of Herod’s life, which would 
leave-no gap between M. Titius, Sentius Saturninus and Quintilius 
Varus, governor at the time of Herod’s death. 

Various attempts have been made to resolve the difficulty. Lagrange 
(S. Luc. ad loc) suggests this rendering of the Greek text in Luke ii, 2: 
“ This census took place before Quirinitus was governor of Syria,” taking 
mpatn with the genitive in a comparative sense—possible, though 
rare, Greek. If we accept that Pea then the e is useless 
for dating the Nativity. Ramsay (The Bearing of Recent discovery 
on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament (1915) p. 293) suggested 
that Quirinius must be regarded ‘as co-governor with one of the known 
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governors, perhaps Sentius Saturninus. But this is a solution which 
does not commend itself to the historian who finds such a position 
quite unprecedented in Roman practice. 

The solution which seems most reasonable is to take the words of 
St. Luke at their face value and to suppose that Quirinius was twice 
governor of Syria and that on each occasion a census was carried out 
in Judaea. What further evidence is there to support such a view? 
First of all, let us look again at the Tacitus passage referred to above. 
We are there informed that Quirinius was consul “ under Augustus.” 
Actually, as we know from other sources, his consulship fell in the year 
742 A.U.C. We also know that the mission to Armenia referred to 
in the same passage occurred in the year 754. It follows that the 
Homonadensian War took place at a time between these two dates. 
From the evidence of some inscriptions discovered in the territory of the 
Homonadenses, it seems most natural to place the campaign or cam- 
paigns of Quirinius against them at some time prior to 748. For 
these inscriptions are the remains of milestones set up in that year, and 
the obvious inference is that after pacifying the country the Romans 
proceeded to build roads through it, connecting the different strong- 
points which it was their habit to establish in conquered terfitory. 

We may claim then to have narrowed down the period within which 
Quirinius fought the Homonadensian War to the years 742-48. I 
have argued elsewhere (X/io xxiv, 1: pp. 82-86) for the view that he 
was governor of Syria at the time, that he was, in fact, appointed to 
that office in order to fight the war. There remains the difficulty of 
the dating of the governorships of the Roman officials referred to by 
Josephus and in particular to oe date of M. Titius. Here again it will 
be necessary to refer readers for a more detailed discussion to an article 
‘in the Journal of Roman Studies (Vol. XXIV (1934), pp. 43 sqq.), in 
which I have shown how Josephus, through a misunderstanding of his 
sources, has misled later scholars (including Mommsen) See Ginko 
that the province of Syria was successively held by Titius, Saturninus 
and Varus during the years 742-48. It is, I have argued, quite certain 
that there is room for Quirinius between Titius and Saturninus, and 
the evidence of the inscriptions mentioned above, taken together with 
the evidence of St. Luke, strongly suggests that Quirinius did succeed 
Titius as governor of Syria. Since it is equally certain that Saturninus 
became governor of Syria not later than 746 A.U.C., it seems probable 
that the Nativity should not be dated later than that year. 

There is an interesting passage in Tertullian which supports the 
view that Saturninus succeeded Quirinius as governor of Syria. In 
his writings against the heretic Marcion (Ady. Marc. iv, 9: Migne 
PL ii, 434 C), he says: sed et census constat esse actos sub Augusto tunc 
in Judaea per Sentium Saturninum nan earlier passage (Jb. iv, 7: PL ii, 
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399 B) he refers to the census under Augustus, guem testem fidelissimum 
dominicae nativitatis Romana archiva custodiunt. The two passages 
taken together strongly suggest that Tertullian had reason for thinking 
that the records of the census were to be found at Rome under the name 
of Sentius Saturninus. It is a natural deduction from this suggestion 
that, since the census is associated in Luke with the name of Quirinius, 
the actual work of carrying out the registration, begun by him, was 
completed by Saturninus, who would be responsible for despatching 
the census lists to Rome where they would be entered as having been 
completed under his authority. In other words, it looks as though 
the year of our Lord’s birth is the year which saw Saturninus succeed 
Quirinius in Syria. That year would seem to be most probably 746 
A.U.C. On the ordinary reckoning this is the year we call 8 B.C. 

How does this date square with the other chronological indications 
given in the Gospels? Let us take first of all the passage in Luke iii, 
23, Jesus erat incipiens quasi annorum triginta. It should be noticed 
that St. Luke does not say that Jesus was precisely thirty, as Dionysius 
Exiguus seems to have thought. A reasonable translation would be 
“a man in the thirties.” How old he was will depend on the meaning 
of “ the fifteenth year of Tiberius.” As was said above, the most natural 
reckoning would suggest the year 782 and that calculation is the one I 
myself accept. I believe that our Lord was nearer forty than thirty 
a he was baptized and began his Public Life, and that he was in his 
fortieth year when he was crucified. Others, quite legitimately, argue 
for a slightly earlier date. Father Sutcliffe, for example (4 Two Year 
Public Ministry pp. 143 sqq.), argues with considerable force for a date 
about a year earlier. But on any tolerable system of dating our Lord 
will be several years over thirty when he begins his Ministry. 
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THE HAYDOCK BIBLE 


by T. CONNELLY 


HE priests of Manchester were surprised when early in January 

1811 they received a circular letter upbraiding them and at the 

same time appealing to them for support. Some of them must 
have been a little disconcerted to find that Thomas Haydock was still 
going to produce his new edition of the Bible . . . (he had talked of it 
and even raised some subscriptions for it, but that was nearly five years 
previously). By now, some at least, had subscribed to Mr. Syer’s 
edition! which had appeared but recently, evidently under the impression 
that Haydock had given up all hope of. producing one, and that his 
previous circular had been just another publisher’s dream. 

Now, before them, they had the letter which claimed that, while 
on urgent business in Ireland, his stock had been seized by one of his 
creditors and his financial position had been undermined. Having 
righted the matter, he had i deeply offended by the way another 
Catholic publisher, taking unfair advantage of his temporary financial 
straits, had-also begun to produce a new edition of the Bible. Hoping 
that these reasons would reassure his former subscribers, he begged 
them not to withdraw their support from his enterprise. He assured 
them that work had already begun on his edition, and he hoped to have 
the first instalment off the press by July. Thereafter, he would produce 
fortnightly. numbers of the Old and New Testaments alternately, in- 
creasingly to a weekly instalment once the work had got under way. 
The price would be moderate, only one shilling per number.” 

True to his word this time, the first number of his new edition came 
off the press on 11th July, 1811, and after the second number instalments 
came weekly. Thus the Haydock Bible came into being. 

It was a family affair, Thomas Haydock published and printed it at 
his Manchester office, and his brother the Rev. George Leo Haydock 
wrote, most of the notes and commentary, and edited the whole work. 

Thofflas Haydock was the second of three boys of a well known 
Lancashire Catholic family which came from Cottam, near Preston. 
With his brothers he attended school at Mowbreck Hall, run by a Mr. 
Bannister, who had been a professor at Douay for some twelve years. 
James the elder brother, went at th age of fifteen to the English College, 
Douay, in the year 1780, and he was followed in 1785 by George, the 
younger of the three, who was then eleven. Thomas, as he had shown 

1 Syer’s Bible was edited by a Mr. Kenyon and the Rev. Thomas Sadler (two cae, oa 

George Haydock at Douay) and had the approbation of Dr. Gibson of the Northern ct. 

2‘* Price one shilling per sheet . . . MacNamara’s Bible (1816 printed in Dublin) 


was issued at 1s. 8d. per number, 47 numbers in all, with 32 in the O.T. numbers, 


and 24 in the N.T., i.e., about £4 for the whole Bible. Ha’ ”s was published in roughly 
160 numbers (one per week from July 1811 until September 1814), price 1s. per mi 4 


i.e., approximately £8. 
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greater ability remained a little longer with Mr. Bannister, but he too 
went to Douay in 1785, when he was nearly fourteen years old. 
Little is known of them at Douay, but James was ordained priest 


in 1792 and came to this country to work on the mission, thus missing 


by a few months the breaking up of the English College and the dispersal 
of the boys and staff by the Revolutionaries. Thomas and George 
were not so fortunate, but they made their escape from the College and 
arrived at Bruges, whence they took coach to Ostend. There they 
were refused a passport by the British consul, but succeeded in taking 
ship across the Channel and eventually arrived in London. They 
finally made their way to Manchester where their brother James was a 
duiiaia, and, together with him, they walked home to Preston. 

In November 1793 George was ordered by his superiors to go to 
Old Hall Green, but Thomas, it appears, was undecided about his 
vocation, and remained at home. A little time later he went to Lisbon, 


but returned in 1795, the college authorities having decided that he was - 


not a suitable candidate for orders. When all the students for the 
northern district were recalled from Old Hall by Bishop Gibson in 
1796, in order to be sent to Crook Hall, Thomas went back along with 
George. This was his third attempt at the priesthood, but it was as 
unsuccessful as the other two. He was advised to leave the College 
as some people had evidently been casting doubts on his vocation. 
One of the chief complaints was thathe was “ funny,” i.e., of a humorous 
disposition. Mr. Eyre, the President, remarked that, “ whenever I 
go into the grounds I always see a crowd about Thomas laughing, and 
‘such generally end in an asylum !”! 

So Thomas became a schoolmaster and opened a school in Manchester. 
He issued a prospectus announcing that “ he intends to teach the following 
branches of useful and ornamental knowledge, Greek, Latin, French, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian and the usual subjects.” The task was 
not suitable for him, however, and he turned his hand to the publishing 
of Catholic books and engravings. In 1799 he extended his publishing 
business and had a succession of moves into larger premises. In a 
letter to his brother George in this year he gives a list of works, in print, 
and in preparation, which is surprisingly large. 

It was not until 1806 that he first conceived the idea of publishing a 
new and handsome edition of the Douay Bible and the Rheims Testa- 
ment, an edition moreover which would supply a real need of his times. 
Financial trouble interfered, and he shelved the idea, and for a while 
returned to teaching. His idea was to publish “a correct edition of 
the Douai Bible, supplied with a large body of notes and commentary, 
with historical dissertations affixed to each book ; the whole complete 
with precise lives of the evangelists, tables, and index, etc.” The 

1 Haydock Papers: Gillow, London 1888. - 
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Rev. Bernard Rayment proffered his assistance, but later withdrew, so 
Thomas persuaded his brother to write and select notes. George 
was by this time ordained and working on the mission as a priest at 


' Ugthorpe. The work was to have begun in 1806 but was put off until 


August 1807. 

Meanwhile, Thomas went to Dublin to collect some large outstanding 
debts. While he was there he married an Irish girl, Mary Lynch, 
and also opened up an establishment in that city. Taking advantage 
of his absence in Ireland a Mr. John Heys, with whom he had entered 
into financial dealings prior to his departure, suddenly brought forward 
a claim for £800, seized Haydock’s stock in Manchester, and demanded 
immediate payment. When this matter was settled, he returned only 
to find that another publisher, Oswald Syers, had entered the field. 
As we have mentioned earlier he received some support from the clergy 
in the publishing of an edition of the Bible, since they were under the 
impression that Haydock had given up his production altogether. 

Haydock’s edition finally went to press, and the first copy was on 
sale in July 1811. It was a limited edition of only 1500 copies, but a 
reprint was called for and was begun in 1812. It took three years in 
all to publish even though the sheets: were brought out weekly after 
the second number, instead of fortnightly as was first planned. 

The whole undertaking, however, was quite unremunerative and 
brought about Haydock’s ruin. He was still in the hold of Heys over 
money matters, and when the latter was declared bankrupt Haydock’s 
bond was entered up and his property sold by auction in 1818. Further, 
he was imprisoned for four months for debt. In a letter to Dr. Gillow 
George said that Thomas was easy-going and got himself into great 
difficulties in consequence. He also seems to have been a bad judge 
of character, for the manager and chief clerk of his Dublin office robbed 
him of over £3,000. His travellers or “ caterpillars” as they were 
called, also seem to have robbed him fairly consistently. 

After the production of his Bible his life has little of note in it. When 
his wife died in 1823 he settled in Liverpool and later, on the death of 
his son in 1840, he returned to Preston and retired from business. At 
the age of 87 he died in the year 1859. 

His Bible. The Bible was chiefly the work of George Leo Haydock, 
for he supplied all the notes for the Old Testament besides supervising 
the whole production. When we consider that he had to contend 
with the difficulty of not allowing the presses to stand idle, we must 
admit that he kept up a very high standard of workmanship. There 
was a time though, when Thomas had to issue a circular disowning 
certain sheets that had been allowed to appear, since “ they have been 
printed with an inaccuracy and a suppression of many essential notes 
that have justly caused the disgust and indignation of his brother, the 
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Rev. Geo. Leo Haydock, who was engaged to compute the same.” 
The notes for the New Testament were under the care of Dr. Rayment 
and some other Benedictines of Ampleforth. The “ new and copious 
annotations” are the chief characteristic of this edition. There was 
no new translation of the text, but the second edition of Challoner’s 
version (1750) was used. We are told in the advertisement to the 
first volume, that the editor had decided also to include Challoner’s 
notes verbatim (they are marked throughout with the initial “C”’). 
To these were added others abridged and modernized from Bristow, 
Calmet, du Hamel, Egtius, Bishops Walmesley, Worthington and 
Witham. Where he thought they were required, he added notes of 
his own and quotations from the Fathers. Archdeacon Cotton remarks,' 
that in the New Testament the version followed is not Dr. Challoner’s, 
but Dr. Troy’s 1794 edition. 

The quality and thoroughness of the notes can be seen for example 
in the treatment accorded to the eucharistic discourse in the sixth chapter 
of St. John. Practically every verse has a commentary, and to explain 
and illustrate the dogma he invokes Maldonatus, Challoner, Witham, 
St. Augustine (four or five times in as many verses), Calmet, Ven. 
Bede, Theophylact, St. Hilary, St. John Chrysostom and the Bible 
de Vence. 

Despite the usefulness of his Bible (it was a compendium of theology, 
for he takes any salient texts to give a short dogmatic treatise on the 
point in hand) it was a financial failure, and George Haydock was 
personally out of pocket to the tune of some £3,000. The enormous 
scholarship that he put into the work is reflected not so much in the 
quantity, which is prolific, but in the quality and universality of his 
commentary. The Fathers of all ages are called upon to strengthen an 
opinion, refute a heretic, or to give a practical homily. 

The Haydock Bible was a joint production and it is interesting to 
ask, which Haydock is honoured in the title ? Is it Thomas, the publisher 
or is it George, the editor, that we refer to, when we say ‘“‘ Haydock’s 
Bible” ? We speak of Challoner’s version and make no mention of 
the publisher, and similarly with Kenrick’s and Witham’s versions. 
But when we speak of Haydock it is Thomas the publisher that is always 
called to pa 

The Bible went through many editions, being republished in Dublin, 
Edinburgh, London, and New York. They were for the most part 
reprints of the original text but one of these, Dr. Husenbeth’s revision 
(1850) was slightly abridged for he omitted notes on certain passages 
that were either out of date or deemed superfluous. The a 
edition was lavishly illustrated with many engravings which have 
changed in the later editions. When family bibles were popular, his 

1** Rhemes and Doway.’’ Archdeacon Cotton, Oxford’ 1855. 
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Bible seems to have had its uses apart from its size (it was never a greins 
edition !) ... . every copy Ihave seen has had a plentiful supply of space 
for family records. .. Births, deaths, and marriages are all provided for ; 
and in some cases the pages set aside for these records are copiously 
decorated with heavy ornamentation. 
‘The Haydock Bible is a-curiosity today and its originators nearly 
eee It was, I suppose, the high water mark in their lives. For 
it meant financial ruin ; Thomas turned his hand to various under- 
takings but never achieved further success. George had his priesthood 
and his priestly duties to return. to . . . but even these were taken from 
him when he was under a personal interdict! for just over eight years. 
The world seems to have dealt hardly with these two, but they have 
left their names enshrined in a monumental work . . . the Haydock Bible. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
_ Expounding the Sunday Gospel 


1 am afraid that my title, though ‘a convenient. one, is an example of 
tucus a non lucendo, since my main interest is to discuss whether the 
Sunday Gospel may lawfully be passed over and another expounded. 
Once upon a time I read a paper to the Conference of Higher Studies 
upon “ Holy Scripture and the Li Linurgys" which a amet in the Dublin 
Review for July aot and I may be allowed to re ra to it here for much 
that cannot find a place in the present note. It must be enough to remark 
that the present selection of epistles and gospels for Sundays is not the 
result of careful investigation, nor yet a happy one upon its own merits. 
The biblical and the liturgical movement alike suggest improvement ; 
until this is effected, the question arises whether a parish priest may . 
take it upon himself to read a more helpful epistle or gospel instead 
of the prescribed one. 

The Very Rev. Canon Mahoney (whose authority, I need not say, 
I greatly respect and am prepared to follow) has published two relevant 
answers in the Clergy Renew. In Vol. XV (July-December 1938), 
P- $37, the question put ran as follows : “ Is there any express law which 

the sermon at the chief Mass on Sunday to be explanatory of 

the Gospel of the day rather than an exposition of some other portion 
_ ' Ha s interdict was connected with 2 sum of money left to endow # poor school 
for at Whitby. The donor seems to have some 30 years later wanted the money to be 
ven to Ushaw. George Haydock back £200 3s ic hed bene « coniiittonal bequest. 
le refused to pay the rest when he from his predecessor that it had been an absolute 
ge. He writes in. 1849 “* | asked simply, wT have done uaque ad nauseam, from the 


bishops and presidents (of by pate ce... ‘can an absolute donation be recalled, 
atiocaly. in such circumstances 
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of Christian doctrine ?”” Canon Mahoney pointed out in answer that 
the “ usual homily ” imposed upon. parish priests by the code of canon 
law (canon 1344) “is usually taken to be an explanation of the’ Gospel 
. . . but it is a very elastic rule, and it is permitted to depart from it on 
occasion,” and he gives it as his conclusion that “it should not be 
habitually disregarded unless such a practice is countenanced by the 
Ordinary.” . 
In Vol. XXIV (January-December 1944), p. 87, the question was : 
“ Is there a strict obligation to read in English, on Sundays and holidays, 
the epistle and gospel of the Mass? May other scriptural extracts be 
substituted in order to widen the people’s knowledge ?” To this Canon 
Mahoney answers: (i) “ We cannot discover any certain written precept 
in the common law ordering the epistle and gospel to be read at the 
public Masses on Sundays and holy days. . . (ii) Local written law 
very frequently imposes a strict obligation of reading the epistle and 
gospel at all Sunday Masses... (iii) In dioceses which have no local 
written law, it will usually be found that there is a legitimate custom 
praeter legem. It is our opinion that the parish priest may not, on 
his own authority, discontinue the custom of reading the epistle and 
gospel in English at the Sunday Masses. But he may, of course, in 
addition to these extracts, read other portions of the Scriptures if he 
so desires. This is, in fact, recommended for catechetical instruction 
by I West. December viii, n. 3: copiosis et aptis sacrae Scripturae 
locis.”’ 
One obvious suggestion may be made, that at the evening service 
it may be useful at times to read a whole extract from Scripture rather 
than a single text. The Fathers were more accustomed than we are 
nowadays to comment in a series of homilies upon a whole work of 
Holy Writ, and something of the same kind might well be attempted 
nowadays, say upon one of the gospels or epistles, and might contain 
a great deal of valuable instruction. The less telling points might 
simply be omitted. A course of this kind would require careful prep- 
aration (would this be the chief difficulty ?) but might excite consider- 
able interest. At first it might be confined to only a few homilies. 
Moral no less than dogmatic lessons should be drawn. St. John 
Chrysostom would supply an admirable model, to be used with discretion. 
Again, canon 1345 of the Code says that it is to be desired that on 
holidays of obligation a short explanation should be given of the gospel 
or of some part of Christian doctrine in all churches and public oratories. 
The alternative offered is an important one, because it seems to show 
that the explanation of Catholic doctrine is put upon a level with the 
explanation of the gospel. In some dioceses (not, I think, in all) there 
are admirable schemes of instruction for all the Sunday Masses, except 
for the homily at the last Mass. In this way the faithful in three years 
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or so receive a thorough course of instruction in Catholic faith and 
morals, except for those who frequent the last Mass. But it might 
well be a gain if those at the last Mass received it also, reinforced by a 
suitable biblical extract ; if the Sunday Gospel did not suit, leave might 
perhaps be given to use another. If upon each point of Catholic faith 
and morals the most telling passage of Scripture were always expounded, 
the instruction might more easily be driven home, and at the same time 
a considerable store of effective biblical knowledge be imparted. 

These two suggestions have seemed worth making, and some others 
might be thought of; but I am supposing always that nothing be done 
contrary to the orders or desires of proper ecclesiastical authority, or 
without due sanction. C. Larrey, S.J. 


How did the Synoptists obtain the facts of the temptations of Christ 
in the wilderness ? Would our Lord have explained so intimate an experience 
to His (then) uncomprehending Apostles? The same question arises with 
regard to the Agony in the Garden, during which the Apostles were asleep. 

The whole narrative of our Lord’s fast and temptations implies 
that He was alone during that time. There is nothing to show when 
He related the facts to His disciples, if indeed He did so at all. It is 
unlikely that He would have done so immediately afterwards, as they 
were still too imperfectly acquainted with His Person and mission. 
Thus it was not till long afterwards that He began to speak to them of 
His sufferings and death and we know how badly this was received by 
them. He may have described the temptations to them at the end of 
His public life or after His Resurrection. Nor should we exclude 
the possibility of a revelation made later to the Evangelists, though 
there seems no need to assume this. Personally, I think that the Evan- 
gelists may well have learnt it from our Blessed Lady. Our Lord 
would have told His Mother many intimate secrets because Her’s was 
the only heart then ready to receive them. Later the time came to 
reveal them to others. Our Lady spent many years in Jerusalem 
after our Lord’s Ascension, inspiring the infant Church by her presence 
and her words. She must have been in almost daily contact with the 
Apostles—of whom, two, were Evangelists, Matthew and John. During 
this time too she would have been well acquainted with Mark, and later 
with Luke. This would also explain the account of the Agony in the 
Garden. But is it necessary to assume that Peter, James and John were 
asleep the whole time ? Indeed in view of the fact that they were trying 
to keep awake, it seems likely that they saw-and heard a good deal of 
what went on. Moreover, the other Apostles were at the gate and 
would also have seen something, e.g., the Angel comforting Him. - 


R. C. FULLER. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


A Short Life of Our Lord. By Patrick J. Crean, Ph.D. Scripture 
Text Books for Catholic Schools, Ul. Pp. 328.° Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, 1946. Price 4s. 6d. 

This book is intended for boys and girls of eleven years of age and 
upwards. There is first a short introduction explaining the -political 
and religious background. The life of our Lord then follows, divided 
into ninety-one sections beginning with the Incarnation and finishing 
with the Ascension. References to the aca. passages: in 
the Gospels are given at the head of each section. Finally there is an 
appendix on the Temple, illustrated by a sketch and plan, both well 
done and very helpful in aiding the young reader to obtain a clear 
picture of the various buildings which stood in the vast enclosure. Two 
good coloured maps of Palestine, another of the Sea of Galilee, and a 
plan of Jerusalem with the mount of Olives and Bethany add greatly 
to the usefulness of the book. There are also some well chosen photo- 
graphs of different parts of the Holy Land. 

Dr. Crean has produced a book that is simple in style and at the 
same time very readable—one moreover, which will continue to be 
read by its possessors in later years. A very attractive feature of the 
book is the extensive explanation of historical and topographical details, 
the significance of which would not otherwise be grasped. 

N. J. Katy. 


A Study of the Gospels. By the Rev. Thomas E. Bird, D.D., Ph.D. 
Scripture Text Books for Catholic Schools, V. Pp. xiv, 270. Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, 1946. Price 4s. 6d. 

Dr. Bird gives us first an introduction of forty-four pages dealing 
with such ailiode as “The Gospels,” “The Holy Land,” “ Religious 
Bodies,” and the remaining space of over two hundred is devoted 
to a life of our Lord. There are fourteen photographs of the Holy 
Land and two maps. (Must Capharnaum be spelt “‘ Capernaum ” ?) 
At the end a select bibliography is added. 

The volume is intended for somewhat older readers than those of the 
book reviewed above, say from thirteen upwards—but it may be doubted 
' whether more space might not have been given to a study of the Gospels 
as such rather than another life of Our Lord. This, however, is by the 
way. Ingeneral, the style is clear and easy to follow. The introductory 
articles are concise and give a fairly comprehensive idea of their subjects. 
Chapter 4 gives a good summary of political conditions, but there 
appear to be two slips on page 30. It is asserted (line one) that 

] babies under two years were killed. This should read “all male 
infants.” A few lines farther down Archelaus is called “king” of 
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Judaea. He was, of course, denied the title of “ king” by Augustus, 
but no doubt most people would give him the title which his father 
had borne before him, instead of using his official name of “‘ Ethnarch,” 
just as, they spoke of “king” Herod Antipas. Chapter 5 
“ Religious Bodies ” is concise though in giving an account of the origin 
of the Pharisees one feels that accuracy has been somewhat sacrificed 
for the sake of brevity. One may question whether Dr. Bird is correct 
(chapter 9) in asserting that those who hold both genealogies to be 
of St. Joseph explain the differences by means of the levirate law. This 
may have been so once, but it has long been known to be inadequate 
as a full explanation, and nevertheless the majority of authors still hold 
that Luke gives St. Joseph’s descent. In the narrative of Our Lord’s 
Life ample space is given, we are glad to see, to His Teaching, which 
is set out in clear and simple language. Very few Catholics would 
be found to support the view expressed in a note on page 110 that the 
supper described by St. Luke, chapter 7, is actually the supper at Bethany 
related in Matthew xxvi and John xii. For this reason, if for no other, 
the view should surely have been left out of a book intended for children. 
In the same note Dr. Bird says ‘“‘ There is no exegetical tradition in 
this matter.” He is of course referring to the identity of the sinner, 
but as he had been speaking also of the identity of the supper, many 
will take it to refer to that also. It is probably not too much to say 
that tradition unanimously regards the supper of Luke vii as quite 
distinct from that of Matthew xxvi and John xii. In fact the only 

estion raised appears to be whether Matthew relates an event different 
rom that of John. 

The bibliographical notes at the end will be specially useful to teachers 
using the book and also to those readers who desire to pursue their 
studies of our Lord’s life beyond the scope of the book. Dr. Bird 
has produced a really useful work—one feels inclined to say the first 
of its kind—which should for many years be the text-book for the middle 
and upper forms in schools. 


R. C. FULLER. 
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Alps BY CaTHOLIC WRITERS In ENGLISH 
By Epmunp F. Sutc.irrs, S.J. 


The place of publication is London unless otherwise stated. . Brackets found 
phere enya rege sighs a pleanasieg snare -sipenne -aypmatmeag 
book. Some of the books mentioned have not been seen by the.compiler. 


1. TRANSLATIONS, PARAPHRASES AND COMMENTARIES : ' re ones 


Robert Bellarmine, S.J., Cardinal; Saint: 4 Ci on the Book of Palms. 
Translated from os Latin by the Ven. John O'Sullivan, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Kerry. Dublin and London (James Duffy) 1866. Pp. v-+.466. 
The Psalms in the current Douay translation. 

Kenrick, Late Archbishop of Baltimore; Francis Patrick: The Psalms . 
revised and prueree § Edition of the Douay Version. Baltimore and New Yor 
- (John Murphy Co.) s.a. Pp. 296. 

This gives also brief notes. 

M’Swiney, S.J.; James: Translation of the Psalms and Canticles with Commentary. 
London (Sands) and Dublin (M. H. Gill and Son) 1901. Pp. xxxii+659. 
A bi-columnar translation of the Hebrew and of the Vulgate. 

Geddes, D.D.; Alexander: The Psalms Translated. (J. Johnson) 1807. Pp. 265- 
This posthumous work was edited by Charles Butler and John Disney. It 
is very scarce. The title given is uncertain. 

Eaton; Robert: Sing Ye to the Lord. Expositions of Fifty Psalms. (C.T.S.)., 
1909. Pp. xv+344. 

Smith, O.S.B.; Abbot: An Easy Way to use the Psalms. Ampleforth Abbey 
(1911). Pp. vi+313. 16°. 

Latin Vulgate text with 

Higgins, B.D.; Rev. P. V.: Commentary on the Psalms. Dublin (M. H. Gill 
and Son) 1913. vii+xviii+257. 1914.2 
Prints both the vd text and the current Douay translation. 

Fillion, S.S.; Rev. L. C.: The New Psalter of the Roman Breviary. Text and 
Translation with succinct Notes. St. Louts and London (Herder) 1915. Pp. 534. 
The translation is that of the current Douay Version. 

Boylan ; Canon Patrick: The Psalms. A Study of the Vulgate Psalter in the Light 
of t the Hebrew Text. 2 Vols. Dublin (M. H. Gill and Son) 1920, 1924. Pp. 
Ixix-+-299; xi+-404. Reprinted 1931. 

‘Prints the Vulgate text with a new translation. 

Rickaby, S.J.; Joseph: The Psalms made Easy. (Burns, Oates) 1921. Pp. 
ix+11-106. 16°. 

Bird, D.D.; T. E.: Commentary on the Psalms. 2 Vols. (Burns, Oates) 19a7- 
Pp. xiv-+469; viii+427. 

Prints the Vulgate text with new translation from Hebrew. 

Callan, O.P.; Charles J., and McHugh, O.P.; John A.: The Psalms explained 
for Priests and Students. With Introductions, Paraphrases and Notes. New 
York (Joseph F. ee 1929. Pp. viii-+-524. 

Prints the Vulgate with a new translation. 
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O'Neill, S.J.; George: The Psalms and the Canticles of the Divine Office. A new 
English Translation based selectively on the Hebrew, Greek, and Vulgate Texts, 
with Introduction and Notes. Milwaukee (The Bruce Publishing Company) 
1937- Pp. xvii+311. 

Lattey, S.J.; Cuthbert: The First Book of dias (Pss. 1-41). (Longmans, Green 
and Co.) 1939. Pp. xxxviii+147. (The Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures.) 

Lattey, S.J.; Cuthbert: The Psalter in the Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures. (Sands and Co.) (1945). Pp. xvi-+-281. 

The translation in both the above is from: the Hebrew text. 

Berry. A Popular Commentary on Psalms 1-50. New York (Benziger Bros.). 

Callan, O.P.; Charles J.: The Psalms. With Introductions—Critical Notes and 
Spiritual Reflections. New York (Joseph F. Wagner) 1945. Pp. vii+-695. 


2. DEVOTIONAL: 


John Fisher, Cardinal, Bishop of Rochester; Saint: Commentary on the Seven 
Penitential Psalms. Edited with Preface and Glossary by J. S. Phillimore, 
M.A. 2 Vols. (Manresa Press; B. Herder) 1914; 1915. Pp. xvi+118; 
114. (The Catholic Library 14 and 16.) 

An edition was published by Burns, Oates in 1888 under the title Sermons 
on the Seven Penitential Psalms. The work was first published A.D. 1509. 

Knox; Rev. R. H.: Meditations on the Psalms. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
1919. Pp. 223. 16°. 

Augustine ; Saint: Readings from St. Augustine on the Psalms. By Joseph Rickaby> 
S.J. (Burns, Oates) 1925. Pp. xii+259. 

Martindale, S.J.; CC.: The Sweet Singer of Israel. (Sheed and Ward) 1940: 
Pp. xi+308. Reprinted 1941. 

Published in New York with title Towards Loving the Psalms. 

Wilmot, S.J.; C.J.: The Priest’s Prayer, Book. A Handbook to the Breviary 
The Breviary Psalms for Sunday and Festivals together with Translation, Notes, 
and Meditations. (Burns, Oates) 1942. Pp. xii+148. 


3- MISCELLANEOUS : 

Bagshawe; Archbishop: Metrical Psalter. 1902. 

Brown, S.J. ; Stephen J.: The Divine Song Book. A brief Introduction to the Psalms. 
(Sands and Co.) 1926. Pp. 83. 
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